THE ANT I-ALEXANDERS

as his supreme achievement; they are, at the same time,
the most impressive sequence of great poetry in mod-
ern European literature. Their theme is man's, and
particularly the poet's, struggle for clarity and co-
herence; with two exceptions they were written in a
rhythmically dithyrambic vers libre, and even though
they are charged with elements of philosophical re-
flection, they demand of the reader above all some-
thing of the creative and nervous sensibility which
sustained the poet himself. The Elegien are the evi-
dence of an overwhelming religious crisis, but with
their recurrent emphasis upon the alternation of strug-
gle, death, and regeneration, they represent only one
aspect of Rilke's vision. The other, his sense of joy, af-
firmation, and praise, is the keynote of Die Sonette an
Orpheus (1923), a series of fifty-five brilliant and ex-
uberantly positive "songs," written in the state of as-
tonishing inspiration in which he finished the last of the
Elegien. With these two incomparable statements of
the cosmic experience, progress, and achievement of the
poet, Rilke ended a creative career which is as rare in
recent times as it is difficult to appreciate.

It may be that one of the major sources of Rilke's
perception was private and romantic; but in an age
which is characterized by a disturbing variety of ever-
shifting attitudes and concerns, his total contribution
is both unique and convincing. We should be unjust
if we were to object that his poetry is never, except
by profound implication, political; neither in his mag-
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